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Taking stock of the universe of positions and goals that constitutes leftist politics 
today, we are left with the disquieting suspicion that a deep commonality under- 
lies the apparent variety: What exists today is built upon the desiccated remains 
of what was once possible. 

In order to make sense of the present, we find it necessary to disentangle the 
vast accumulation of positions on the Left and to evaluate their saliency for the 
possible reconstitution of emancipatory politics in the present. Doing this implies 
a reconsideration of what is meant by the Left. 

Our task begins from what we see as the general disenchantment with the 
present state of progressive politics. We feel that this disenchantment cannot be 
cast off by sheer will, by simply "carrying on the fight," but must be addressed 
and itself made an object of critique. Thus we begin with what immediately con- 
fronts us. 

The Platypus Review is motivated by its sense that the Left is disoriented. 
We seek to be a forum among a variety of tendencies and approaches on the 
Left— not out of a concern with inclusion for its own sake, but rather to provoke 
disagreement and to open shared goals as sites of contestation. In this way, the 
recriminations and accusations arising from political disputes of the past may be 
harnessed to the project of clarifying the object of leftist critique. 

The Platypus Review hopes to create and sustain a space for interrogating and 
clarifying positions and orientations currently represented on the Left, a space in 
which questions may be raised and discussions pursued that would not otherwise 
take place. As long as submissions exhibit a genuine commitment to this project, all 
kinds of content will be considered for publication. 

Submission guidelines 

Articles in the Platypus Review range in length from 750-4,500 words. Submis- 
sions and inquiries may be sent to review_editor(dplatypus1917.org. Submissions 
should conform to the Chicago Manual of Style. 

The Platypus Review is funded by : 

The University of Chicago Student Government 

School of the Art Institute of Chicago Student Government 

DePaul University 

New School University 

The Platypus Affiliated Society 
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1 Book Review: Terry Eagleton, Reason, Faith, and Revolution 

Max Elliot Katz 

2 You don't need a Marxist to know which way the wind blows 

An interview with Mark Rudd 

Spencer Leonard with Atiya Khan 

3 Rebelling against the world 

James Heartfield 

k Adorno and Freud: The relation of Freudian psychoanalysis to 
Marxist critical social theory 
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What is Left, and where to begin? 

2nd annual Platypus International Convention 
May 28-30, 201 i /r^^^^^ 

School of the Art Institute of Chicago 
112S. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, IL 



visit 

convention. platypusl 91 7. org 

for registration and full schedule 
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Rebelling Against the World 



Book Review: Alex Butterworth, The World that Never Was. A True Story of Dreamers, Schemers, Anarchists, and 
Secret Agents. New York: Pantheon Press, 2010. 
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An 1893 portrait of Francois Koenigstein, aka RavachoL, by 
Charles Maurin. 



"THE TERRORIST IS NOBLE, irresistibly fascinating, for 
he combines in himself the two sublimates of human 
grandeur: the martyr and the hero" (127). The man who 
spoke these words was Sergei Kravchinsky, the Tsarist 
officer turned anarchist who went on to assassinate 
the chief of the Russia's secret police and expose that 
country's autocracy before the world in the best-selling 
book Underground Russia. Terrorism was not restricted 
to Russia's early revolutionary movement. In Chicago, 
the Alarm told its readers in 1884 that 'one man armed 
with a dynamite bomb is equal to one regiment of 
militia' (203-4). German immigrant Johann Most went 
further with a call to "rescue mankind through blood, 
iron, poison and dynamite" (203). "Enough of organisa- 
tion," thundered Luigi Parmeggiani's L'lnternationate in 
London in 1892, "let's busy ourselves with chemistry and 
manufacture: bombs, dynamite and other explosives are 
far more capable than rifles and 'barricades' of destroy- 
ing the present state of things, and above all to save our 
precious blood" (309). 

In the later years of the nineteenth century there 
was a rise in terrorist outrages like the explosion at the 
Greenwich Observatory fictionalized by Joseph Conrad in 
The Secret Agent, or the famous succession of bombings 
in Paris undertaken by Francois Koenigstein ("Ravachol") 
in 1892. The geographer and anarchist Elisee Reclus saw 
in Ravachol "a hero with a rare grandeur of spirit," while 
the symbolist poet Paul Adam praised him as a "violent 
Christ" (304-5). The list of establishment figures the an- 
archists shot and bombed is remarkable: Nikolai Rysakov 
of the People's Will killed Tsar Alexander II on 13 March 
1881 ; the Pennsylvania industrialist Henry Clay Frick 
was shot by Alexander Berkman in 1892, but survived; 
the Chief of the Tsarist secret police Georgii Sudeikin 
was killed by Sergei Degaev for the People's Will in 1883; 
Gaetano Bresci killed King Umberto I of Italy in 1900; in- 
spired by Emma Goldman, Leon Czolgosz killed President 
McKinley on 6 September 1901 in Buffalo; Kropotkin fan 
Gavrilo Princip killed the Archduke Ferdinand of Austria 
on 28 June 1914, precipitating the First World War. 

One could easily account for the rise in terrorism in 
the later nineteenth and early twentieth centuries by 
pointing to the violence of the state, and in the broadest 
sense this is correct. Repression in Russia, Germany and 
France, and the use of private militias against strikers 
in America, all raised the political temperature. Still, a 
closer look at the terrorists, such as that Alex Butter- 
worth's The World That Never Was provides, shows that 
terrorism was taken up by people who were losing the 
argument with the mass of ordinary people. Violence, it 
was hoped, would be the shortcut to social change that 
was slipping from their grasp. The isolation of these 
small bands of would-be revolutionaries tempted them 
to see chemistry and dynamite as easier routes to social 
transformation than organization. 

The political debate that foreshadowed the growth of 
terrorism took place amongst the radicals of the Interna- 
tional Working Men's Association, or First International, 
which had affiliated parties in most European countries. 
The event that sharpened the differences was the war 
Napoleon III launched, but quickly lost, against Prussia 
in 1870, leaving Paris under siege from Bismarck's army. 
When Adolphe Thiers's government offered to surrender 
a disarmed capital to the Prussians, the Parisians rose 
up, making their own Commune to resist Bismarck and 
the French government alike. The International sup- 
ported the Commune, and Karl Marx wrote a pamphlet 
announcing the first workers' government. 

Marx's rivals in the International, the anarchist fol- 
lowers of Mikhail Bakunin, also supported the Parisians' 
revolution, but balked at Marx's conclusion that the Com- 
mune showed the need for workers to seize state power 
and use it to put down the propertied classes. Bakunin 
even showed up with a decree to abolish the state at 
the Town Hall in Lyons, where there was support for the 
Commune. But, having refused on principle to gather any 
armed back-up, Bakunin had to beat a hasty retreat from 
the gendarmes. 1 In Paris, by contrast, the Commune 
fought to the last against Thiers's army. The repression 
that followed was terrible, with thousands killed and 
thousands more deported to the Pacific colonies, while 
others fled to live as refugees in Britain, Switzerland, 
and America. 

After the defeat of the Commune, the argument 
between Marx's supporters and the anarchists took a 
definite turn. Bakunin, and his young acolyte Kropotkin, 
denounced Marx as a centralizing dictator, wedded to 
violence. Engels remonstrated that "a revolution is cer- 
tainly the most authoritarian thing there is; it is the act 
whereby one part of the population imposes its will upon 
the other part." 2 By contrast, Kropotkin put his faith in 
a spontaneous and instinctual revolution of the peasant 
masses, and here Butterworth speculates that Kropot- 



kin's fierce anti-intellectualism might have stemmed 
from a guilty conscience over his own education (125). 
But the irony was that it was the anarchists that turned to 
violence, and with it the dictatorial methods of conspiracy, 
as the masses drifted away from the Communards' ideal. 

In 1877, Bakunin's disciple Errico Malatesta, with Carlo 
Cafiero tried to launch an insurrection among the peasants 
of Matese, in the Southern Italian highlands, ransack- 
ing government offices. "If you want to, do something," 
shouted Cafiero, "if not, then go fuck yourselves" (118); but 
the Matese peasants could not understand his dialect, let 
alone his point. In 1879, Russian populists met at Voronezh 
to debate a new path. Lev Tikhomirov demanded violence 
and the "formation of an organisational elite to coordinate 
the new strategy" (141), to which Georgi Plekhanov, who 
would go on to be Lenin's mentor, responded, "you can 
count me out." At the same meeting, the anarchist Andrei 
Zhelyabov argued that he should be made 'Revolutionary 
Dictator' once they had killed the Tsar (149). Two years 
later, at the anarchist international meeting in London in 
July 1881, Elisee Reclus convinced Kropotkin of the need 
for small conspiratorial groups (167). 

The anarchists became more ardent the less support 
they had. They loathed the masses for letting down the 
revolution: as if the world ought to bend to their will. 
Octave Gamier, a leader of the anarchist "Bonnot Gang" — 
the first stick-up crew to use a getaway car— wrote in 
191 1, "Why kill workers?— they are vile slaves without 
whom there would not be the bourgeoisie and the rich." 3 
The difference between the anarchists and the Marx- 
ists was not that one side preferred violence: the use 
of violence in and of itself is not necessarily a matter of 
principle. The difference was that the anarchists could 
not accept that the revolutionary tide had ebbed, thinking 
that it was a failure of will alone. Their answer to the 
retreat was more and more aggressive actions. This left 
them waging war against the masses as much as the 
elite. "Long live anarchy and death to society!" cried Luigi 
Lucheni, the assassin of the Austrian Empress Elisabeth 
in September 1898 (369). Terror was a substitute for the 
harder work of winning over mass support. 

As they got older, leading anarchists were dismayed 
to find that the path they had cleared led to the cult of the 
bomber Ravachol. Kropotkin rued that "a structure built 
on centuries of history cannot be destroyed with a few kilos 
of explosive" (303). This time Malatesta agreed, writing of 
Ravachol's followers, "It is no longer a love for the human 
race that guides them, but the feeling of a vendetta joined 
to the cult of an abstract idea, of a philosophic phantasm" 
(313). 

Louise Michel, "the Red Virgin," whose bravery on the 
barricades and at trial made her into a heroine for many, 
expressed the frustration that many exiled Communards 
felt at the time. Returning from exile in the Pacific, Michel 
drew massive crowds and threatened retaliation against 
the oppressors. Michel was accompanied on her speak- 
ing tours by an equally remarkable figure of Victor Henri 
Rochefort, the Marquis de Rochefort-Lucay, who had 
become a member of the Commune government despite 
his aristocratic background. Like Michel, Rochefort had 
been exiled to the Pacific, though unlike her he had the 
finances to influence French public life, even founding 
his own newspaper, L'lntransigeant. Rochefort organised 
meetings for Michel to condemn the corruption of the 
Republic, though increasingly these took on a scripted 
or theatrical air. At the time, Louise's mother warned 
her, "you've become their pet exotic animal on the end 
of the leash, and they're making you dance to amuse the 
crowds." 4 

Having lost touch with the masses in the post-Com- 
mune years, the anarchists were shocked, when the Left 
began to recover and the Socialist International met in 
London in 1896, to find that they were not welcome. "What 
we advocate is free association and union, the absence 
of authority, minds free from fetters, independence," 
anarchist Gustav Landauer pleaded to the delegates: "it is 
we who preach tolerance for all— whether we think their 
opinions right or wrong— we do not wish to crush them 
by force or otherwise" (354-5). Landauer had changed 
records, and put Bakunin's old tune back on the turn- 
table, asking that the issue not be put to the vote for fear 
of losing. Even Michel promised that "the bombs are past 
history." But the socialists had been too often derided as 
cowards for failing to start the revolution, had struggled 
too often to pick up the pieces after anarchist bombings, 
and had had to cope too often with the resultant police 
repression and popular disgust while the bombers them- 
selves melted into the background. They voted to exclude 
the anarchists. Louise Michel protested that the Marx's 
followers had founded "a new Papacy." 5 

Reforms that extended the franchise and the growth 
of the socialist vote left the anarchists even more isolated 
than had the preceding decline in working class militancy, 
such that they more confused than ever about what to 
do. Louise Michel dismissed democracy, saying, "it does 
not matter who emerges from that false-bottomed trunk 
known as the ballot-box." Whoever wins, "he'll always be 
one of the bourgeoisie, one of your exploiters." 6 Roche- 
fort's paper rallied to the cause of military government 
under General Georges Boulanger, and to anti-Semitic 
campaigns: first against the Jewish financiers of the 
Panama Canal Company, and then later joining in the de- 
nunciations of Lieutenant Colonel Alfred Dreyfus, falsely 
accused of passing military secrets to the Germans. 
Butterworth even goes so far as to make a case for Ro- 
chefort's authorship of the infamous anti-Semitic forgery, 
The Protocols of the Elders of Zion. For her part, Louise 
Michel refused to condemn Rochefort's proto-Fascist 
Boulangism, insisting that the fight between democracy 
and military government "is not the moment for me to 
choose one side over another in a factionalist struggle." 7 
She similarly refused to take sides in the Dreyfus Affair, 
declining to attend pro-Dreyfus meetings. But then the 
anarchists had been long accustomed to playing the 
anti-Semitic card: Years before, Bakunin denounced the 
London Congress of the International as "a dire conspir- 



acy of German and Russian Jews" who were "fanatically 
devoted to their dictator-Messiah Marx" (64). 

Kropotkin, too, disappointed his supporters in later 
years, rallying to the Allied cause in the First World War 
and returning to Russia to join the fight against "Bis- 
marckism." 8 Malatesta returned to be detained under 
house arrest in Italy, where II Duce graciously spared the 
life of the man who had once been his mentor when he 
was a young anarchist (409-1 1). 

Butterworth's book is fascinating in its treatment of 
the many undercover agents and agents provocateurs in 
the anarchist movement. But he is generous to a fault, 
repeating many anarchist slanders against the Marxists. 
Nevertheless, he does not fail to make the critical point: 
that the anarchists' rage was impotent, their terror- 
ism a sign of weakness, not strength. The story of the 
anarchists shows how destructive it is to make revolution 
into a moral imperative outside of its historical ground- 
ing. Years ago, the philosopher Hegel characterised 
the beautiful soul that "lives in dread of besmirching 
the splendor of its inner being by action... [T]o preserve 
the purity of its heart, it flees from contact with the 
actual world and... is reduced to the extreme of ultimate 
abstraction." 9 That was the psychology of the anarchists' 
love of "the two sublimates of human grandeur: the 



martyr and the hero" or the "violent Christ." Their insur- 
rection turned from being a war to free the masses from 
repression into a war against the masses, dissolving in 
the end into the worst kind of opportunism. I P 
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Interview, continued from page 2 

the system, and in demanding self-determination. We 
wanted to be out there with them and the way to do this 
was to adopt a "revolutionary solidarity" line. This is 
what became the justification for the Weather 
Underground: We were to be a white fighting force in 
support of black revolution. To this day some of my old 
comrades still believe in this. 

This is something rarely discussed anymore. 
Certainly, it hasn't been analyzed. Still it is rare to find 
anyone who critiques Black Power or the implications of 
the slogan, "By any means necessary!" I now feel that 
non-violence was not at all played out. People were tired 
of getting attacked by the police and by racists and there 
was a desire to fight back, but the approach taken by the 
Panthers was ultimately a losing strategy. 

SL: Did you read Harold Cruse's Crisis of the Negro 
Intellectual when it came out? 

MR: I did not, but I should have. 

SL: That book, which emerged out of Harlem in 1967, 
criticized both the limitations of the integrationist 
movement and black nationalism. It viewed the latter as 
an unfortunate symptom of failure, not as a way forward. 
You're saying that, retrospectively at least, you're 
sympathetic to that view? 

MR: Was Black Power a winning strategy? 

SL: No. I agree that black nationalism was a dead end 
for the left. But it is remarkable to hear you saying it. 

MR: When I say this publicly people scream, "Racist!" 

SL: Let's go back and talk more about what Marxism 
meant to the Weather Underground. How did this 
ideology concocted from equal parts Regis Debray, Che 
Guevara, and Ho Chi Minh represent a form of Marxism? 
What sort of emancipation from, or analysis of, 
capitalism did it offer? After all, one can think of 
Marxism as a politics of the working-class in the core 
capitalist countries; but you guys completely turned that 
on its head so that national liberation and the defeat of 
racism became the primary content of the terms 
"freedom" and "emancipation," or even "socialism." 
Beyond the defeat of American racism and imperialism, 
did socialism as you understood it really involve any 
fundamental transformation? 

MR: For us, white skin privilege translated into 
American national privilege, so that all Americans were 
privileged economically because of the empire, which is 
true, incidentally. Almost the poorest person here lives 
better than most people in Africa. The depredations of 
capitalism have been exported to the Third World; the 
two-dollar-a-day wage shows up in our cheap goods at 
Wal-Mart. So, I do not think that what we were saying is 
totally wrong. On the other hand, we have to finance and 
produce manpower for wars to keep the thing going. So, 
there is tremendous stress and exploitation that takes 
place at home because of the militarist system. 

But there is no simple remedy to this problem. 
Whether you think the Third World is going to bring 
down imperialism or you think workers in the United 
States are going to bring down imperialism, none of it 
works. It is all in the realm of idealism or even religion. 
Marxism is very nice as a tool with which to analyze the 
workings of a class society and I think that we could use 
a little bit more of it to understand stuff like the current 
economic meltdown. But if we want to know what is 
going to happen, Marxism doesn't work. The Third World 
did not rise up against US imperialism. The workers 
have nowhere risen up against the capitalist class. I 
have become anti-ideological. We just have to muddle 
along. 

SL: To me, calling national liberation in the Third World 
and decolonization the realization of leftist political aims 
seems almost a mockery when we look at the prevailing 
poverty, degradation, and political corruption. 

MR: The corruption especially. Vijay Prashad in his book, 
The Darker Nations, provides a fabulous analysis of the 
defeat of national liberation at the hands of the new elite 
that rose up everywhere. National liberation as the 
antidote to imperialism was an illusion. I have friends 
who died for this illusion and other friends who are in 
prison for it, probably for the rest of their lives. Some 
are still fully committed to the illusion of national 
liberation. I hate to tell you this, but I am a liberal 
democrat. 



SL: If what liberal democrats do is critically reflect on 
political experience, then I am all for them. As regards 
the 1960s, one just hears the usual, "Well, the man was 
too big and too strong, but we tried our best." If we try to 
think the full depth of this problem, we have to ask 
ourselves, How we can imagine leftist politics as ever 
leading to anything but despair and disillusionment? 

MR: I have been thinking a lot about this and have come 
to the conclusion that there is a potential progressive 
majority in this country, but only a progressive majority 
and not a revolutionary one. It has to be organized around 
simple ideas like the government as the embodiment of 
the national collectivity that has some responsibility for 
people, for the wellbeing of people and of the planet. This 
is simple, 18 th century liberal stuff. Now what we have is a 
complete and total political and ideological victory of free 
market individualism and militarism. We have to combat 
it with the notion that there is such a thing as the 
collectivity and that the government has a responsibility 
for the wellbeing of people and of the planet. That is 
about as far as I can go. 

SL: In the German context, when the student movement 
emerged there in the 1960s, the Marxist intellectual 
Theodor Adorno called into question the movement's 
leftist character and said, in essence, "These young 
people really seek only the narcissistic satisfaction to be 
achieved by direct action. They are not really interested in 
or capable of transforming the circumstances that 
generate the discontent." He thus took a critical position 
against what he saw as the authoritarianism rampant on 
the New Left in Europe. To what extent do you think 
authoritarianism was a factor both in your own particular 
political experience and on the American left as a whole 
in the 1960s? 

MR: I think the popularity of Marxism-Leninism is a good 
gauge of that. Marxism-Leninism is essentially an 
authoritarian organizational strategy. It says, "Our little 
group knows best. We have the truth and we are going to 
impose it on everybody." And of course, the New Left 
wound up in the 1970s as a giant mix of Marxist-Leninist 
groupuscules. There is the authoritarian tendency, the 
idea that we know best about everything. To me it is 
reappearing in the kids in Pittsburgh who want to wear 
bandanas and march without a permit. They said, "Well, 
we know better than everybody else because we have the 
truth. We understand how terrible the system is. You are 
just a liberal and don't understand." 

SL: What about the exclusive preoccupation with action? 
To my mind, this is what historically ties today's 
anarchists to the Weathermen. In both cases reflection 
has determined that the problem is reflection. It is almost 
a theoretical anti-theory, or an intellectual anti- 
intellectualism. 

MR: That could be, but that was not our problem. Our 
problem was too much of both, too much belief in the 
propaganda of the deed and too much belief that national 
liberation was going to defeat US imperialism. So we had 
the worst of both worlds. We had the action plus the 
ideology. There has to be some way of testing the truth of 
ideas. The best I can figure out is growth of the 
movement, numbers. If you count how many people are at 
a demonstration and then, a year later, you count again 
and discover that your numbers have gone up, you are 
probably on the right track. If they have not, you are 
probably not. 

SL: How do you know that the movement that is growing 
is the movement you want? 

MR: You don't. Nobody can know. You just blunder along. 
That is why I am for non-violence, because at least you 
are adopting strategies and tactics that do not do 
irreversible damage. In my experience, almost everything 
I ever did that I thought it was going to turn out one way 
turned out another. That is why I am a liberal, because 
hopefully liberals kill fewer people than radicals. I am for 
nobody killing anybody else, and that includes 
governments, terrorists, and communists, though, of 
course, there are not that many of those left in the world 
anymore. I P 
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ADORNO'S HABILITATIONSSCHRIFT was on Kant and 
Freud. It ended with Marx. Why did Adorno think that 
Marx addressed the problems of both Kantian and 
Freudian accounts of consciousness? 

The distinction between Kant and Freud turns on the 
psychoanalytic concept of the "unconscious," the by- 
definition unknowable portion of mental processes, the 
unthought thoughts and unfelt feelings that are foreign 
to Kant's rational idealism. Kant's "critical" philosophy 
was concerned with how we can know what we know, and 
what this revealed about our subjectivity. Kant's philo- 
sophical "critiques" were investigations into conditions 
of possibility: Specifically, Kant was concerned with the 
possibility of change in consciousness. By contrast, Freud 
was concerned with how conscious intention was consti- 
tuted in struggle with countervailing, "unconscious" ten- 
dencies: how the motivation for consciousness becomes 
opaque to itself. But like Kant, Freud was not interested in 
disenchanting but rather strengthening consciousness. 

For both Kant and Freud, the greater possibilities 
for human freedom are to be found in the conquests of 
consciousness: To become more self-aware is to achieve 
greater freedom, and this freedom is grounded in pos- 
sibilities for change. The potential for the qualitative 
transformation of consciousness, which for both Kant 
and Freud includes affective relations and hence is not 
merely about "conceptual" knowledge, underwrites both 
Kantian philosophy and Freudian psychotherapy. 

But both Kantian and Freudian accounts of con- 
sciousness became Utopian for Adorno. Adorno's Marxist 
"materialist" critique of the inadequacies of Kant and 
Freud was concerned with redeeming the desiderata 
of their approaches to consciousness, and not simply 
"demystifying" them. For Adorno, what Kant and Freud 
both lacked was a critical theory of capital; a capacity 
for the self-reflection, as such, of the subjectivity of the 
commodity form. Marx provided this. For Adorno, both 
Kant and Freud were liable to be abused if the problem 
of capital was obscured and not taken as the fundamen- 
tal historical frame for the problem of freedom that both 
sought to address. What was critical about Kantian and 
Freudian consciousness could become unwittingly and 
unintentionally affirmative of the status quo, as if we 
were already rational subjects with well-developed egos, 
as if we were already free, as if these were not our tasks. 
This potential self-undermining or self-contradiction 
of the task of consciousness that Adorno found in Kant 
and Freud could be explicated adequately only from a 
Marxian perspective. When Adorno deployed Freudian 
and Kantian categories for grasping consciousness, he 
deliberately rendered them aporetic. Adorno considered 
Kant and Freud as providing descriptive theories that in 
turn must be subject to critical reflection and specifica- 
tion—within a Marxian socio-historical frame. 

For Adorno, the self-opacity of the subject or, in 
Freud's terms, the phenomenon of the "unconscious 
mental process," is the expression of the self-contra- 
diction or non-identity of the "subject" in Hegelian- 
Marxian terms. Because Kantian consciousness is not 
a static proposition, because Kant was concerned with 
an account of the possibility of a self-grounded, "self- 
legislated" and thus self-conscious freedom, Adorno was 
not arraying Freud against Kant. Adorno was not treating 
Kant as naive consciousness, but rather attending to the 
historical separation of Freud from Kant. Marx came be- 
tween them. The Freudian theory of the unconscious is, 
for Adorno, a description of the self-alienated character 
of the subjectivity of modern capital. Freud can be taken 
as an alternative to Marx— or Kant— only the degree to 
which a Marxian approach fails to give adequate expres- 
sion to historical developments in the self-contradiction 
of the subjectivity of the commodity form. 

One thinker usually neglected in accounts of the de- 
velopment of Frankfurt School Critical Theory is Wilhelm 
Reich. For Adorno, perhaps the key phrase from Reich 
is "fear of freedom." 1 This phrase has a deeper connota- 
tion than might at first be apparent, in that it refers to 
a dynamic process and not a static fact of repression. 
"Repression," in Freud's terms, is se/f-repression: It 
constitutes the self, and hence is not to be understood as 
an "introjection" from without. The potential for freedom 
itself produces the reflex of fear in an intrinsic mo- 
tion. The fear of freedom is thus an index of freedom's 
possibility. Repression implies its opposite, which is the 
potential transformation of consciousness. The "fear of 
freedom" is thus grounded in freedom itself. 

Reich derived the "fear of freedom" directly from 
Freud. Importantly, for Freud, psychopathology exists 
on a spectrum in which the pathological and the healthy 
differ not in kind but degree. Freud does not identify 
the healthy with the normal, but treats both as species 
of the pathological. The normal is simply the typical, 
commonplace pathology. For Freud, "neurosis" was the 
unrealistic way of coping with the new and the different, 
a failure of the ego's "reality principle." The characteris- 
tic thought-figure here is "neurotic repetition." Neurosis 
is, for Freud, fundamentally about repetition. To free 
oneself from neurosis is to free oneself from unhealthy 
repetition. Nonetheless, however, psychical character 
is, for Freud, itself a function of repetition. The point of 
psychoanalytic therapy is not to eliminate the individual 
experience that gives rise to one's character, but rather 
to allow the past experience to recur in the present in a 
less pathological way. This is why, for Freud, to "cure" a 
neurosis is not to "eliminate" it but to transform it. The 
point is not to unravel a person's psychical character, 
but for it to play out better under changed conditions. 
For it is simply inappropriate and impractical for a grown 
person to engage adult situations "regressively," that is, 
according to a pattern deeply fixed in childhood. While 
that childhood pattern cannot be extirpated, it can be 
transformed, so as to be better able to deal with the 
new situations that are not the repetition of childhood 
traumas and hence prove intractable to past forms of 
mastery. At the same time, such forms of mastery from 
childhood need to be satisfied and not denied. There is 



no more authoritarian character than the child. What are 
otherwise "authoritarian" characteristics of the psyche 
allow precisely these needs to be satisfied. "Guilt," that 
most characteristic Freudian category, is a form of libidi- 
nal satisfaction. Hence its power. 

Perhaps the most paradoxical thought Reich offered, 
writing in the aftermath of the 1933 Nazi seizure of 
power, was the need for a Marxian approach to attend 
to the "progressive character of fascism." "Progressive" 
in what sense? Reich thought that Marxism had failed 
to properly "heed the unconscious impulses" that were 
otherwise expressed by fascism. Fascism had expressed 
the emergence of the qualitatively new, however para- 
doxically, in the form of an apparently retrograde poli- 
tics. Reich was keen to point out that fascism was not 
really a throwback to some earlier epoch but rather the 
appearance of the new, if in a pathological and obscured 
form. Walter Benjamin's notion of "progressive barba- 
rism" similarly addressed this paradox, for "barbarism" 
is not savagery but decadence. 

Reich thought that learning from Freud was neces- 
sary in the face of the phenomenon of fascism, which 
he regarded as expressing the failure of Marxism. It 
was necessary due to Freud's attention to expanding 
and strengthening the capacity of the conscious ego to 
experience the new and not to "regress" in the neurotic 
attempt to master the present by repeating the past. 
Freud attended to the problem of achieving true, present 
mastery, rather than relapsing into false, past forms. 
This, Freud thought, could be accomplished through 
the faculty of "reality-testing," the self-modification of 
behavior that characterized a healthy ego, able to cope 
with new situations. Because, for Freud, this always took 
place in the context of, and as a function of, a predomi- 
nantly "unconscious" mental process of which the ego 
was merely the outmost part and in which were lodged 
the affects and thoughts of the past, this involved a 
theory of the transformation of consciousness. Because 
the unconscious did not "know time," transformation 
was the realm of the ego-psychology of consciousness. 

For Reich, as well as for Benjamin and Adorno, from the 
perspective of Marxism the Freudian account of past and 
present provided a rich description of the problem of the 
political task of social emancipation in its subjective dimen- 
sion. Fascism had resulted from Marxism's failure to meet 
the demands of individuals outpaced by history. Reich's 
great critique of "Marxist" rationalism was that it could not 
account for why, for the most part, starving people do not 
steal to survive and the oppressed do not revolt. 

By contrast, in the Freudian account of emancipa- 
tion from neurosis, there was both a continuity with and 
change from prior experience in the capacity to experi- 
ence the new and different. This was the ego's freedom. 
One suffered from neurosis to the degree to which one 
shielded oneself stubbornly against the new. This is 
why Freud characterized melancholia, or the inability to 
grieve, as a narcissistic disorder: it represented the false 
mastery of a pre-ego psychology in which conscious- 
ness had not adequately distinguished itself from its 
environment. The self was not adequately bounded, but 
instead engaged in a pathological projective identifica- 
tion with the object of loss. The melancholic suffered not 
from loss of the object, but rather from a sense of loss of 
self, or a lack of sense of self. The pathological loss was 
due to a pathological affective investment in the object 
to begin with, which was not a proper or realistic object 
of libidinal investment at all. The melancholic suffered 
from an unrealistic sense of both self and other. 

In the context of social change, such narcissism was 
wounded in recoil from the experience of the new. It thus 
undermined itself, for it regressed below the capacities 
for consciousness. The challenge of the new that could 
be met in freedom becomes instead the pathologically 
repressed, the insistence on what Adorno called the 
"ever-same." There is an illusion involved, both of the 
emergently new in the present, and in the image of the 
past. 2 But such "illusion" is not only pathological, but 
constitutive: it comprises the "necessary form of appear- 
ance," the thought and felt reality of past and present in 
consciousness. This is the double-movement of both the 
traumatically new and of an old, past pathology. It is this 
double-movement, within which the ego struggles for its 
very existence in the process of undergoing change within 
and without that Adorno took to be a powerful description 
of the modern subject of capital. The "liquidation of the in- 
dividual" was in its dwindling present, dissolved between 
past and future. The modern subject was thus inevitably 
"non-identical" with itself. Reich had provided a straight- 
forward account of how accelerating social transforma- 
tions in capital ensured that characteristic patterns of 
childhood life would prove inappropriate to adult realities, 
and that parental authority would be thus undermined. 
Culture could no longer serve its ancient function. 

Freud's account of the "unconscious mental process" 
was one salient way of grasping this constitutive non- 
identity of the subject. Freud's ego and id, the "I" and 
"it" dimensions of consciousness, described how the 
psychical self was importantly not at one with itself. For 
Adorno, this was a description not only of the subject's 
constraint but its potential, the dynamic character of 
subjectivity, reproductive of both a problem and a task. 

In his 1955 essay "Sociology and Psychology," 
Adorno addressed the necessary and indeed constitutive 
antinomy of the "individual" and "society" under capital. 
According to Adorno, there was a productive tension 
and not a flat contradiction between approaches that 
elaborated society from the individual psyche and those 
that derived the individual from the social process: both 
were at once true and untrue in their partiality. Adorno's 
point was that it was inevitable that social problems be 
approached in such one-sided ways. Adorno thus derived 
two complementary approaches: critical psychology and 
critical sociology. Or, at a different level, critical individu- 
alism and critical authoritarianism. Under capital, both 
the psychical and social guises of the individual were 
at once functionally effective and spurious delusional 



realities. It was not a matter of properly merging two 
aspects of the individual but of recognizing what Adorno 
elsewhere called the "two torn halves of an integral 
freedom to which however they do not add up." It was 
true that there were both social potentials not reducible 
to individuals and individual potentials not straightfor- 
wardly explicable from accounts of society. 

The antagonism of the particular and the general had 
a social basis, but for Adorno this social basis was itself 
contradictory. Hence there was indeed a social basis for 
the contradiction of individual and society, rather than a 
psychical basis, but this social basis found a ground for 
its reproduction in the self-contradiction of the psychical 
individual. A self-contradictory form of society gave rise 
to, and was itself reproduced through, self-contradictory 
individuals. 

The key for Adorno was to avoid collapsing what 
should be critical-theoretical categories into apologetic 
or affirmative-descriptive ones for grasping the individual 
and society. Neither a social dialectic nor a split psyche 
was to be ontologized or naturalized, but both required 
historical specification as dual aspects of a problem to be 
overcome. That problem was what Marx called "capi- 
tal." For Adorno, it was important that both dialectical 
and psychoanalytic accounts of consciousness had only 
emerged in modernity. From this historical reality one 
could speculate that an emancipated society would be 
neither dialectical nor consist of psychological individu- 
als, for both were symptomatic of capital. Nevertheless, 
any potential for freedom needed to be found there, in 
the socially general and individual symptoms of capital, 
described by both disciplines of sociology and psychology. 

Hence, the problem for Adorno was not a question 
of methodology but of critical reflexivity: how did social 
history present itself through individual psychology (not 
methodological individualism but critical reflection on the 
individuation of a social problem). The "primacy" of the 
social, or of the "object," was, for Adorno, not a method- 
ological move or preferred mode of analysis, let alone a 
philosophical ontology, but was meant to provoke critical 
recognition of the problem he sought to address. 

In his speech to the 1968 conference of the German 
Society for Sociology, titled "Late Capitalism or Indus- 
trial Society?," Adorno described how the contradiction 
of capital was expressed in "free-floating anxiety." Such 
"free-floating anxiety" was expressive of the undermin- 
ing of what Freud considered the ego-psychology of the 
subject of therapy. Paranoia spoke to pre-Oedipal, pre- 
individuated problems, to what Adorno called the "liquida- 
tion of the individual." This was caused by and fed into the 
further perpetuation of authoritarian social conditions. 

For Adorno, especially as regards the neo-Freudian 
revisionists of psychoanalysis as well as post- and non- 
Freudian approaches, therapy had, since Freud's time, 
itself become repressive in ways scarcely anticipated by 
Freud. Such "therapy" sought to repress the social- 
historical symptom of the impossibility of therapy. Freud 
had commented on the intractability of narcissistic 
disorders such as melancholia, but these had come to 
replace the typical Freudian neuroses of the 19 th century 
such as hysteria. The paranoiac-delusional reality of 
the authoritarian personality had its ground of truth, a 



being for-itself. 

After Freud, therapy produced, not problematic indi- 
viduals of potential freedom, but authoritarian pseudo- 
individuals of mere survival. For Freud it was the pres- 
ervation of the individual's potential for self-overcoming 
and not mere self-reiteration that characterized the 
ego. For Adorno, however, the obsolescence of Freudian 
ego-psychology posed the question and problem of what 
Adorno called "self-preservation." For Adorno, this was 
seen in individuals' "unworthiness of love." 

If psychoanalytic therapy had always been above all 
pragmatic, had always concerned itself with the trans- 
formation of neurotic symptoms in the direction of better 
abilities to cope with reality, then there was always a 
danger of replacing neuroses with those that merely 
better suited society. But if, as Freud put it early on (in 
"The Psychotherapy of Hysteria," in Studies on Hysteria), 
as a result of psychotherapy the individual finds herself 
pressing demands that society has difficulty meeting, 
then that remained society's problem. It was a problem 
for the individual, but not simply of or "with" the indi- 
vidual. Freud understood his task as helping a neurotic 
to better equip herself for dealing with reality, including, 
first and foremost, social realities— that is, other indi- 
viduals. Freud recognized the challenge of psychoanaly- 
sis. It was not for Freud to deny the benefits of therapy 
even if these presented new problems. Freud conceived 
psychical development as an open-ended process of 
consciousness in freedom. 

The problem for Adorno was how to present the 
problem of society as such. Capital was the endemic 
form of psychology and not only sociology. What was 
the psychological basis for emancipatory transforma- 
tion? For the problem was not how the individual was 
to survive society, but rather how society would survive 
the unmet demands presented by its individuals— and 
how society could transfigure and redeem the suffering, 
including psychically, of individual human beings. These 
human beings instantiated the very substance of that 
society, and they were the individuals who provided the 
ground for social transformation. 

An emancipated society would no longer be "socio- 
logical" as it is under capital, but would be truly social 
for the first time. Its emancipated individuals would no 
longer be "psychological," but would be truly "indi- 
vidual" for the first time. They would no longer be merely 
derivative from their experience, stunted and recoiled 
in their narcissism. In this sense, the true, diverse 
individuation, what Adorno called "multiplicity," towards 
which Freudian psychoanalytic therapy pointed, could be 
realized, freed from the compulsions of neurotic repeti- 
tion, including those of prevailing patterns of culture. 
At the same time, the pathological necessity of indi- 
vidual emancipation from society would be overcome. 
Repetition could be non-pathological, non-repressive, 
and elaborated in freedom. The self-contradiction of 
consciousness found in the Freudian problematic of 
ego-psychology, with its "unconscious mental process" 
from which it remained alienated, would be overcome, 
allowing for the first time the Kantian rationalism of the 
adequately self-aware and self-legislating subject of 
freedom in an open-ended development and transforma- 
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basis, in society. The "fear of freedom" was expressed in 
the individual's retreat from ego-psychology, a narcissis- 
tic recoil from an intractable social reality. Perhaps this 
could be recognized as such. This, for Adorno, was the 
emancipatory potential of narcissism. 

In his essay "Freudian Theory and the Pattern of Fas- 
cist Propaganda" (1951), Adorno characterized the appeal 
of fascist demagogy precisely in its being recognized by 
its consumers as the lie that one chooses to believe, the 
authority one spites while participating in it by submitting 
to it in bad faith. This was its invidious power, the plea- 
sure of doing wrong, but also its potential overcoming. An 
antisocial psychology, not reducible to the sociopathic, 
had been developed which posed the question of society, 
if at a different level than in Freud's time. It was no longer 
situated in the "family romance" of the Oedipal drama 
but in society writ large. But this demanded recognition 
beyond what was available in the psychotherapeutic re- 
lationship, because it spoke not to the interaction of egos 
but to projective identification among what Freud could 
only consider wounded narcissists. For Adorno, we are a 
paranoid society with reason. 

There had always been a fine line between therapy, 
providing for an individual's betterment through 
strengthening the ego's "reality principle," and adapta- 
tion to a bad social reality. For Adorno, the practice of 
therapy had come to tip the balance to adaptation — re- 
pression. The critical edge of Freudian psychoanalysis 
was lost in its unproblematic adoption by society— in its 
very "success." Freudian psychoanalysis was admit- 
ted and domesticated, but only the degree to which it 
had become outmoded. Like so much of modernism, it 
became part of kitsch culture. This gave it a repressive 
function. But it retained, however obscurely, a "Uto- 
pian" dimension: the idea of being an ego at all. Not 
the self constituted in interpellation by authority, but in 



tion of human reason, not as a cunning social dialectic, 
but in and through individual human beings, who could 
be themselves for the very first time. I P 



1 . Wilhelm Reich, "Ideology as a Material Force," in The Mass 

Psychology of Fascism, trans. Vincent Carfagno (New York: 
Farrar, Straus and Giroux, 1970), 31 . All references to Reich in 
what follows are from this text. 

2. See Robert Hullot-Kentor, Things Beyond Resemblance: 

Collected Essays on Theodor W. Adorno (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 2006], 83: 

[Siegfried] Kracauer... pointed out [in his review of 
Adorno's Kierkegaard: Construction of the Aesthetic] 
that... [Adorno's] methodology derived from the 
concept of truth developed by Benjamin in his studies 
of Goethe and the Baroque drama: "In the view of 
these studies [i.e., Benjamin's] the truth-content of 
a work reveals itself only in its collapse... The work's 
claim to totality, its systematic structure, as well as 
its superficial intentions share the fate of everything 
transient, but as they pass away with time the work 
brings characteristics and configurations to the fore 
that are actually images of truth." This process could 
be exemplified by a recurrent dream: throughout 
its recurrences its images age, if imperceptibly; its 
historical truth takes shape as its thematic content 
dissolves. It is the truth-content that gives the dream, 
the philosophical work, or the novel its resilience. This 
idea of historical truth is one of the most provocative 
rebuttals to historicism ever conceived: works are not 
studied in the interest of returning them to their own 
time and period, documents of "how it really was," but 
rather according to the truth they release in their own 
process of disintegration. 
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Surfacing from underground, Mark Rudd surrenders himself to the Manhattan District Attorney, September 14, 1977. 



On Thursday March 11, 2010, Platypus Review Editor-in- 
Chief Spencer A. Leonard interviewed the prominent 1960s 
radical and tast National Secretary of Students for a 
Democratic Society (SDS), Mark Rudd, to discuss his 
recently published political memoir, Underground, in April, 
Leonard's interview with Rudd, prepared in conjunction 
with Atiya Khan, was broadcast in two parts on "Radical 
Minds" on WHPK-FM 88.5 Chicago. Podcasts are available 
at <platypusl9l7.org/2010/05/21/interview-with-mark- 
rudd-audio>. Below is an edited transcript of the interview. 

SL: I really appreciated the chapter on the SDS split in 
your recent book Underground. The kind of detail you go 
into there respecting the 1969 convention is rare. So, 
how you would characterize the '69 factional split within 
SDS in properly political terms— what were the parties 
and the lines of ideological fracture among them? 

MR: My one-time ally and later opponent, Michael 
Klonsky, was the leader of a faction called the 
Revolutionary Youth Movement II. They had a slightly 
different line at the [last SDS conference in Chicago in 
1 969], but in the battle with Progressive Labor they were 
allied with us. In our conversation, Mike pointed out that 
the whole faction fight, the so-called split, happened 
among a very small number of people. Maybe a 
thousand members of SDS understood what it was 
about, whereas there were 99,000 more who had no idea. 
This faction fight between Progressive Labor on the one 
hand and the Revolutionary Youth Movement on the 
other was something happening among a very small 
group of people. The vast majority of both chapters and 
individuals in SDS were independent of the whole thing. 
Most were radicals in that they were opposed to the war, 
to racism, and, in some general way, to the system that 
gave us these things, though they might not have called 
themselves socialist. What we had in the split, however, 
was essentially a faction fight between different 
branches of Marxism-Leninism. 

SL: This is what interests me. Of course, there is the 
mass student movement, but within it operates 
organized and ideologically driven politics. 

MR: I just want to emphasize that this faction fight was 
hardly even understood by all members of SDS. 

SL: Still, it has consequences even for those who do not 
understand it. That is the rub. 

MR: There are a lot of rubs. We felt we were the heirs to 
the great tradition of 20 th century revolutionary 
communism and that these battles— between [Che 
Guevara's] foco theory and the primacy of national 
liberation, or between dogmatic Maoism and the 
primacy of the working class line— we felt that all of this 
stuff was extraordinarily important because it was the 
culmination of a century-long struggle that would end in 
the defeat and downfall of US imperialism and of the 
monopoly capitalism that undergirded it. We didn't 
understand that we were really at the tail end of this 
whole business. 

SL: One remarkable thing about the 1960s is that it was 
experienced as a kind of political high water mark and, 
for so many involved, a time of dramatic radicalization; 
however, when we look back, the 1960s seems more like 
the time when the Left entered into terminal decline. 

MR: Yes. We made the fundamental mistake of believing 
that the war in Vietnam was the beginning of the end for 
US imperialism. We did not understand how deep 
American power went both economically and militarily. 
In retrospect, the military defeat in Vietnam was little 
more than a blip in the history of US imperialism. It was 
not the beginning of the end. Our group— which became 
Weatherman but which at the time of the split was 
known as Revolutionary Youth Movement I, adhering to 
what was called the Weatherman paper— thought that 
Che's strategy was a prediction of the future, which was 
to "create two, three, many Vietnams." We expected 
many more military defeats for US imperialism in the 
later part of the 20 th century. We did not understand 
there was only one Vietnam which itself hardly mattered 
because the Vietnam War was not globally strategic. The 
Middle East, for example, is much more strategically 
located than is Southeast Asia. So yes, the United States 
was defeated militarily and forced to end its occupation 
of South Vietnam, but Vietnam never served as a model 
for any other revolution. In the 1980s, Noam Chomsky 
developed a line according to which the United States 
actually won the war in Vietnam in the sense that their 
only goal was to defeat a revolution that could serve as a 



model for others. After the United States completely 
destroyed North and South Vietnam, just devastating the 
country as a whole, then it could no longer serve as a 
model. Even though we and our puppet government in 
South Vietnam were forced out, even so we won the war 
because after that, nobody else wanted to get their 
country destroyed by the United States for attempting 
socialist revolution. 

SL: And Chomsky's thesis calls into question the 
triumphal image that the anti-war movement concocted 
for itself? 

MR: I would differentiate between the anti-war 
movement and the anti-imperialist movement. In our 
case, we had discovered imperialism. When I got to 
Columbia University in 1965 David Gilbert was already 
talking about imperialism and leading a study within 
SDS. This work culminated in a pamphlet called "U.S. 
Imperialism" by David Gilbert and David Loud, through 
which we learned that the United States had engaged in 
innumerable interventions around the world and that 
Vietnam was just one of these. We also studied The 
Monthly Review, John Gerassi, and David Horowitz's book 
Free World Colossus. The conclusion we drew was that 
national liberation movements throughout the world and, 
internally, within the United States were actually poised 
to defeat American imperialism. That understanding 
became the ideological basis of the Weatherman faction. 

SL: I want to return to this and to the kind of "Marxism- 
Leninism" it represented. But first, I would like to take 
us back a bit. In Underground you discuss the roots of the 
split within SDS nationally and within your own chapter 
at Columbia. There you show how the split at Columbia 
was not isolated, but paralleled splits taking place on 
other campuses. I am interested in your perspective on 
the split within the chapter at Columbia between what 
was known as the Praxis Axis (which I understand to be 
more of an organization-building and consciousness- 
raising politics) and your own Action Faction. 

MR: Here you are talking about a split among the SDS 
regulars. There was also a split between the regulars 
and the Progressive Labor Party which was ultimately 
reproduced in the split at the last national convention of 
SDS in June of 1969. 

Among the SDS regulars at Columbia there were two 
tendencies. The Praxis Axis was composed primarily of 
older graduate students and people who oftentimes 
were red diaper babies, i.e. they were children of 
communists, socialists, and labor people. They had an 
organizing perspective according to which you build your 
base over a long period of time and, if everything turns 
out well, you will eventually have enough strength to act. 
It might be more accurate to call this a base-building or 
organizing tendency. And then along came kids like 
myself. Influenced by Cuba, we seized upon the idea that 
action galvanized mass support. This was kind of 
backwards in one way and vanguardist in another. It was 
backwards according to the organizing model of building 
a base first. But I must have sensed intuitively the 
potential of that spring of 1968 at Columbia after the Tet 
Offensive, the abdication of LBJ, and the assassination of 
Martin Luther King, because the base was already built. 
A lot of people at that time began to reconsider their own 
relationship to the war and to racism, so that when a few 
people acted, support appeared as if out of nowhere. So, 
what started with the demonstration of about 150 people 
at the end of March grew by April 23 rd to 500 people. 
Then, with the occupation [of a campus building] the next 
day that support mushroomed to over a thousand people 
in the buildings. By taking action we took advantage of 
the support that had been developed through years of 
organizing. 

SL: But, at that time, the success of the dramatic 
building occupations was viewed as a vindication of your 
Action Faction's tactics over those of the Praxis Axis. But 
now you are saying that this was a misreading of the 
situation, because it was really their tactics that were 
responsible for the success of your actions. 

MR: Yes. Militancy and confrontation maybe could be 
thought of as a strategy, but basically it was a series of 
confrontational tactics. The overall strategy was 
education plus confrontation plus personal relationship- 
building. But at the time we misread it completely. We 
took the Columbia Revolt of April and May 1968 to be a 
vindication of Che's foco theory (i.e. the theory that a 
small group takes action and the masses join in once 
they see that guerilla warfare can work). That was a 



theory promulgated by the Cuban Communist Party in 
1967 and 1968 and we lapped it up. Our Action Faction 
tendency and mentality fit in with the foco theory. At one 
point I made a speech quoted by Todd Gitlin in his book 1 
in which I am reported as saying, "organizing is another 
word for going slow." I did not want organizing. I wanted 
speed and confrontation and militancy. After Columbia, 
however, almost every single application of this non- 
strategy of confrontation and militancy resulted in defeat 
and failed to build the movement. 

SL: But it was the perception that those tactics had 
succeeded that catapulted you to a position of national 
leadership in SDS in 1968? 

MR: Absolutely. It is bizarre but it has resonances and 
echoes even now, forty years later. No amount of actual 
testing of the ideas could deter us from believing that we 
were right. For example, in June of 1969, after the last 
national convention, when I was elected national 
secretary and Weatherman took over the SDS National 
Office as well as some regional offices, we called for an 
action in Chicago. We called it the National Action but 
later the press called it "Days of Rage" and the name 
stuck. In June we had about 500 people organizing for 
the Days of Rage, but when the time came only about 
300 people showed up. But we just blew off the 
experience of going from 500 down to 300. We said to 
ourselves, "oh well, what we are doing is right. It is very 
tough to find people who will actually take on fighting 
the state and building a revolutionary army, so our small 
numbers only mean that we are right and we have to 
keep going." You would think the fact that we had de- 
organized from 500 down to 300 would have told us 
something. The problem was idealism: We thought that 
our ideas were right and we held to those ideas, despite 
the fact that the only proof we had of our ideas was that 
we held them. 

But everybody was idealist. Klonsky 's Revolutionary 
Youth Movement II went to the workers to build a 
revolutionary communist party and some people spent 
10 or 20 years doing that only to have nothing come of it. 
Similarly, the Maoist Progressive Labor Party sought to 
build the worker-student alliance by uniting students 
with workers, because "ultimately the workers will 
make the revolution," because "it's a class question," 
and because "the proletariat is the revolutionary class in 
society." How did they know? Marx and Engels wrote it in 
1848. Then there was the idea that the Black Panthers 
were the revolutionary vanguard. How did we know this? 
SDS said so. But what was our proof? Well, there has to 
be a vanguard and they were talking about revolution, 
picking up the gun, and chanting "Off the pig!" That must 
make them truly revolutionary. 

Of course, the right wing has its own form of idealism. 
They say, "the United States is the greatest power the 
world has ever seen and can impose its view on the 
world." No amount of data can prove such a claim. So 
now it is seven years later and we are embroiled in two 
wars, both based on right-wing idealism. 

SL: But theoretical differences, such as they were, were 
nevertheless at the heart of the factional struggles 
inside SDS. Here you are dismissing all ideology as 
"idealism." But is not "idealism" of this sort unavoidable, 
even necessary, especially on the Left? 

MR: Well, it is and it is not. For example, Marxism has 
been so discredited now by the 21 st century that there 
are only a tiny handful of young Marxists. The dominant 
ideology is anarchism among students and young 
activists. They are anti-state, of course, but in terms of 
strategy everything is reduced to self-expression, the 
need to express opposition to the state by wearing 
bandanas, breaking windows, and fighting cops. 

SL: When you see these young anarchists, to what extent 
do you see them as your political offspring? How much 
do you find them romanticizing you and Weatherman in 
ways that you now find uncomfortable? 

MR: It makes me very uncomfortable. The only value of 
the Weather Underground, it seems to me, is to learn 
what not to do. So when I see people making the same 
damn mistake, it upsets me. Last week I was in 
Pittsburgh and was arguing with some young people 
there who were involved in the G20 demonstrations back 
in September. They were a tiny faction of the six or eight 
thousand people there. About 200 of them wanted to 
march without a permit. They wanted to wear bandanas, 
and to show their militancy. They would not abide by the 
general agreement of nonviolence. So what I see is the 
need these people have to express their opposition 
rather than to think strategically about what will build 
the movement. This is the error we made. We went from 
organizing, which was essentially what built Columbia 
SDS, to swallowing an entire theoretical framework 
about revolution and anti-imperialism, militancy and 
support for the Third World, revolutionary solidarity, etc., 
all of which we took in the direction of self-expression. 
With the Days of Rage we believed that if by fighting the 
cops we showed people how militant and serious we 
were they would join us. But that does not build a 
movement. Today's anarchists are making the same 
mistake. 

SL: What type of organizing did SDS engage in when you 
first joined the organization? How did it differ? 

MR: It was talk. It was relation-building. It involved 
education. It involved engagement with people who did 
not think like us, but might be won over. So we would sit 
down and talk and find out what they thought about the 
war in Vietnam or about racism and tell them what we 
thought to see if there was any common ground. Such 
organizing took place over a long period of time— I am 
talking two to four years— and it paid off in the April 1968 
confrontation. For instance, when I was a freshman at 
Columbia, studying in my dorm, David Gilbert, who was a 
senior and the chairman of the Independent Committee 
on Vietnam, a predecessor of the Columbia SDS chapter, 



comes knocking on my door. He was out organizing 
dorms, talking with people about the war and about 
racism. 

Every day SDS had a table set up on campus. People 
would walk by and we would engage them in discussion 
about the war. I recently ran into somebody who 
remembers the brilliant arguments David made 
debating a ROTC guy in front of the SDS table. There was 
a lot of engagement with people rather than mere 
demonstrations of how deeply we felt about the war. 

SL: So if we think about that in terms of its historical 
roots, some people in SDS were red diaper babies who 
inherited notions of base-building organization from the 
Communist Party. There were also streams coming out 
of the labor movement. So, to what extent do you think 
that these organizational strategies that people were 
improvising in SDS in the mid-1960s were actually new? 

MR: We were the direct heirs of the Civil Rights and 
labor movement. The model for organizing came to us 
directly from those movements. The graduate students 
at Columbia had been in the south with SNCC, for 
example, and had learned organizing with Miss Ella 
Baker in Mississippi. To the extent that the anti-war 
movement grew, it was because of this organizing. I 
think that the mistake was believing after the Columbia 
Revolt that our self-expression politics, our 
confrontational politics, our hyper-militancy was what 
won people over. Certainly after Columbia it all failed. So 
my book is really the story of good organizing, SDS, 
followed by bad organizing, Weatherman, followed by no 
organizing at all, the Weather Underground. A friend of 
mine calls the Weather Underground "existential 
politics." A bomb here and a bomb there— this was our 
form of self-expression. 

What I have discovered in the last few years talking 
with students on college campuses is that, however well 
intentioned, they have no conception of organizing. They 
think the anti-Vietnam War movement happened 
spontaneously. It was a good idea so people came 
together and protested. They have never heard of SNCC 
or Ella Baker, and have scarcely heard of Saul Alinsky. 
They have no notion that a movement must have a 
growth strategy. When in the March of 2003 millions of 
people went out to the streets, they thought this would 
stop the war. After all, they had demonstrated their 
feelings on the subject. But that is not what a movement 
is. Historically, that is not what built all the great social 
and political movements in this country. For that, one 
must look to the secret American tradition, the one of 
real organizing. 

I find that young people are trying to get back to that 
tradition and to figure it out. They are reading Barbara 
Ransby's excellent Ella Baker and the Black Freedom 
Movement or Charles M. Payne's I've Got the Light of 
Freedom about SNCC's operations in one town in 
Mississippi, to which Payne returns to talk to everybody 
who was involved to discover what was their method of 
organizing? The answer Payne gives is that it had to do 
with building strong relationships and leadership 
development at the base level. SNCC adapted this model 
from the practices of Southern black churches. It was 
led by women and was highly democratic. This is stuff 
that needs rediscovering. I have dedicated myself to 
helping people figure this stuff out now. 

SL: On the subject of the Civil Rights Movement, the New 
Left was, so to speak, galvanized by that struggle and yet 
still, at the time of your politicization in 1965 the student 
left, including SDS, remained tacitly divided along racial 
lines. This strikes me as very bizarre, this whole idea of 
the white left and the black left. Why wasn't the Left 
already integrated? And since it wasn't, why was this not 
a primary goal in the second half of the 1960s? 

MR: The Black Power movement that emerged from the 
Civil Rights Movement, specifically from SNCC, hit 
organizations like SDS very hard. It was very difficult to 
understand how to function within this new idea of black 
self-determination and black separatism. It was like a 
punch to the gut. At the same time, it was very radical. 
We knew we had to understand Black Power. We could 
not whine, off on the sideline, and say "gee, all we want 
is an integrated organization and non-violence." We had 
to understand what they were saying. They could not 
function in the same organization with white people 
because white people dominated because of internalized 
superiority or racism. The critique that Black Power 
made was enormous and, in a way, it drove us over the 
edge. This was especially true with the Black Panthers, 
because they seemed as if they were solving the 
problem for us by being both a Black Power organization 
and socialist. They recognized that there was both a 
class aspect and a racial aspect to oppression. So white 
leftists jumped on the Black Panthers' bandwagon as a 
group we could ally with and work with. Meanwhile, the 
Panthers were getting smashed by the police and by the 
feds, murdered, literally murdered, and they needed 
support. So we served a function for them. This was 
especially true because the base they had built up in 
places like Oakland and Chicago, and to some extent 
New York, was evaporating. Black people didn't want to 
die and to be involved with the Panthers was almost 
suicidal. In fact, that was the title of Huey P. Newton's 
autobiography, Revolutionary Suicide. Running around 
with guns and chanting "Off the pig!" meant that the 
feds and the local police were going to kill you. And 
that's what happened. 

SL: So is it fair to say you inherited this split, derived 
from the Civil Rights Movement's failure to radically 
transform American society through integration? 

MR: No. It seemed to us that integration was played out. 
Black Power superseded both it and non-violence. The 
Black Power elements were much more radical in 
understanding the depth of the system, the depravity of 
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